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THE STATUS OF KINDERGARTEN INSTRUCTION 
IN INDIANA SCHOOLS 


Introduction 


ScHOoL people are aware of the tidal wave of children about to 
descend upon the elementary school, and the problems this will present. 
Many adjustments have been made already, and many more will have 
to be made to provide adequate educational opportunities for these 
children. Because of the need for more accurate information before 
attacking the problem, studies such as the one reported in this bulletin 
are being made of various aspects of the situation. 


Purpose of the Study. In this report an attempt will be made to 
give the school people of Indiana some idea of the educational oppor- 
tunities now being provided the five-year-olds of this state. The pur- 
pose of the study has been to investigate the present status of public- 
supported kindergartens in the cities and towns of Indiana. Before 
attempting to set up plans for enlarging this part of the school pro- 
gram, it is essential to have an accounting of the nature and extent 
of public school services already being offered these young children. 
It is hoped that the study will serve as a guide for helping establish 
programs in those communities which need such services but do not 
have them at the present time. 

In battling with the financial problems of our schools today, school 
authorities, parents, even teachers, may sacrifice the “long view” of 
certain phases of education, and in shortsightedness neglect the very 
person for whom the whole structure exists—the child. When a pat- 
tern of education meets the needs of the individual, should the com- 
munity hesitate to make provisions for it? 

Further research on this problem shows the growing acceptance of 
kindergarten as the initial unit of primary education and as a part of 
the program of public education. One of the postwar recommenda- 
tions of the National Resources Planning Board is “that services for 
young children, such as nursery schools and kindergartens, be made 
generally available in urban areas and, insofar as possible, in those 
rural areas where the need is greatest.” The report estimates that 
“at least half of all children between the ages of three and five, in- 
clusive, should be receiving such education,” and emphasizes the need 
for adequately trained teachers and for a policy with respect to com- 
munity support for the schools (6:69).* 

The Indiana School Study Commission, in a recently published 
report on Indiana schools, found that kindergarten opportunities are 
provided for only a minority of the pupils of kindergarten age (4). 
According to this report there were only 20,950 pupils enrolled in 
public school kindergartens in Indiana for the school year 1947-48. 
The Commission recommended that kindergartens should be established 
as a regular part of every elementary school. 


* The first number in the parentheses refers to the reference in the Bibliography; 
the second number is the page number on which the quotation is found in that ref- 
erence. 
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Public interest is essential if adequate programs are to be provided. 
A systematic search of the literature reveals that at present there 
is a high interest in the services being offered young children. Plans 
to meet such needs are being made by numerous lay and professional 
organizations. The public is beginning to recognize the benefits to 
young children who have the advantage of kindergarten training. Pub- 
lic interest, if well directed, can help substantially to put into practical 
operation the policies and recommendations listed above. 

In addition to serving the needs of parents and children, kinder- 
gartens may serve as laboratories for preparental and prevocational edu- 
cation for high school and college students. A very pressing problem 
in education today is centered in the need for preparing many more 
qualified persons to teach in the elementary field. A recent study 
shows that interest in teaching as a profession is greatly enhanced 
when the prospective teacher has had an opportunity to participate in 
actual teaching activities (7). Since children of almost any school 
age can contribute in helping with the kindergarten activities, this 
medium could serve a very worth-while purpose in helping good students 
become interested in teaching. 

It is believed that cooperative effort, then, on the part of both edu- 
cators and interested community groups in demonstrating all of these 
values must continue if an adequate program in kindergarten educa- 
tion is to be developed. 


Survey of the Literature. The present investigation is a survey of 
existing conditions rather than a comparative study. However, certain 
related studies give information which will help the reader become 
better oriented to the kindergarten problem in general. With such 
information, the statistics in this survey will take on additional mean- 
ing, and tentative comparisons will be made possible. The related 
studies summarized below are representative of the better reports. 

The most comprehensive study was reported by Davis (2) and 
dealt with the status and need for nursery schools and kindergartens 
in 47 of the 48 states. This report included records of the organization 
and operation of 1,357 public and private nursery schools and privately 
conducted kindergartens, including 424 nursery schools, 541 nursery- 
kindergartens, and 392 kindergartens, and of 944 federally financed 
W.P.A. nursery schools. 

One fourth of both the nursery schools and the kindergartens 
reporting were organized between 1920 and 1930, and 45 per cent of 
the kindergartens were started between 1930 and 1940. 

Forty-four per cent of the schools considered kindergarten an 
integral, working part of the elementary school, while in a little over 
half of the schools (56 per cent) the kindergarten was an appendage 
of the school. 

Two thirds of the schools were tuitioned. There were 195 demon- 
stration centers and 194 “philanthropic” schools financed by contribu- 
tions to serve young children of needy families, 45 special schools 
for handicapped children and parent-cooperative schools, and 30 “pub- 
lic” schools housed and in most cases financed by the public grade 
systems. 
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Reports for all states included in the survey give an average school 
enrollment of 19 children. Tuitioned schools had the lowest average 
size group, with approximately 15 children in each nursery school, 16 
in each kindergarten, and 22 in each institution, some of which in- 
cluded both units. Philanthropic schools had an average enrollment 
of 33 in nursery schools, 24 in kindergartens, and 37 in the composite 
groups. 

The range of ages for children attending kindergartens was from 
two through five years, the five-year-old being reported more fre- 
quently. 

The kindergartens reported a larger portion of half-day programs 
and fewer full-day schedules than the nursery schools. The school 
day ranged from three hours to eight or twelve hours. 

Seventy-five per cent of those responding to the questionnaire 
stated that the purpose of organization, other than the education of 
young children, was that of parent guidance; 47 per cent said it was 
to provide demonstration for college or high school students and for 
other interested workers; 45 per cent stated that it was for student 
practice; 16 per cent for experimentation and research; and 2 per cent 
for supplementary services, including community cooperation related to 
recreation, adult programs, and special situations involving the educa- 
tion of young children. 

The Research Division (8) of the National Education Association 
sent questionnaires in 1946 to state departments of education in all 
states, to the commissioners of education of Alaska, Hawaii, the Pana- 
ma Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, and to the super- 
intendents of all cities in the United States with a population over 
30,000 seeking information on the development of preschool educational 
opportunities. From the replies received from the 62.3 per cent who 
responded to the questionnaire, these facts seem pertinent: 


1. In 22 states the law did not authorize local districts to establish 
child care centers. 


2. Apparently in all of the 33 states and possessions reporting, local 
school systems might establish kindergartens. 

3. Of the 33 state departments reporting, 28 believed that the educa- 
tors of their states were in favor of making kindergartens a part 
of the public school system, and many of them added that they 
were already a part of the system and had been for many years. 

4. In many cases the lack of adequate funds and trained personnel 
was, according to the reports, the chief obstacle to the establish- 
ment of any type of child-care program. 

5. In a few predominantly rural states there was little interest in 
any kind of child care program. 

6. Some replies suggested that federal aid be given the states as an 
incentive to increase this expansion of services to include children 
under six years of age. 

7. The replies received from 203 school systems, or 57 per cent of 
the group, indicated a slight increase in the number of cities 
having kindergartens as a regular part of their school program, 
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and several of the school systems planned to have more kinder- 
garten classes in 1946-47 than in 1945-46. 


8. The questionnaire asked for opinions as to the possible effect of 
new state legislation upon present school expenditures. About 32 
per cent of the cities reporting believed that the effect of state 
aid legislation on the financial support of kindergartens would 
be constructive, while 27 per cent felt that it would be destructive. 
Most of those in favor of kindergartens already had them as a 
part of the public school system, and the rest intended to establish 
them as soon as space and funds were available. 


9. The organizations which were endeavoring to establish child-care 
centers, or which were now sponsoring them included P.T.A., com- 
mittees appointed by the mayor, A.A.U.W., Rotary Club, League 
of Women Voters, and other groups of interested citizens. 


Concerning age at entrance, Strickland (2) in evaluating the 
kindergartens in Oak Park, Illinois, found that children were enrolled 
in September if their birthdays fell before the first of February of 
the year in which they enroll. The result was that a part of the group 
was younger than is usually the case in a one-year kindergarten. This 
posed a real problem for the first grade. The majority of children 
under six or six and a half years are not ready to learn to read. On 
this same problem of age at entrance, Kirby (5) reported a study 
made by the Kindergarten Committee at South Bend. This study 
indicated that there was no common agreement as to the proper age 
for enrolling, but that the median requirement in effect at the time 
of the study was five years of age by approximately December 15. 

In most kindergartens there are two sessions with two different 
groups daily. Otherwise, no generalizations can be made concerning 
the length of the kindergarten day. So much depends upon the type 
of program developed to meet the needs of the children enrolled. A 
two-hour session in the morning and another with different children 
in the afternoon was a normal load for the kindergarten teachers at 
Oak Park (2). 

We cannot generalize concerning the most desirable number of 
pupils in a group. The class size depends upon the needs of the 
individual children in the group, the kinds of activities the group will 
carry on, the space available, and the ability of the teacher in guiding 
groups of five-year-olds. A single teacher may be able to carry on 
with a group of 30 or more five-year-olds, but when the number gets 
beyond 20 to 24 children the teacher will not feel that she can adequately 
meet the many and varying needs of the children. 

Further clarification of the legal status of kindergarten education 
has been covered recently in a report by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission (3). A brief summarization of this coverage appears in the 
succeeding paragraphs. 

The legislative situation in the 48 states presents a varied pattern. 
Since education is a function of the individual states, it is difficult to 
review the legislative status of any educational matter. Forty-three 
states and the District of Columbia have statutory provisions to author- 
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ize the establishment of kindergartens. In the five states not authoriz- 
ing them—Arkansas, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island—kindergartens have been construed as permissible under 
the general terms of the laws of all but Arkansas. In this state they 
are not legally permissible (3:39). Only six states did not report any 
children as attending kindergartens in the school year 1941-42. 

Two thirds of the states have authorized the use of state school 
funds for the support of kindergartens. The public schools in states 
other than the 32 which authorize state aid for kindergartens must 
use local tax levies as their sole source of maintenance (3). 

Today, 39 states have authority (31 by express and 8 by implied 
powers) to receive and disburse federal funds for general educational 
purposes, which include nursery schools and kindergartens. Forward- 
looking action has resulted on the part of a few states in respect to the 
establishment of kindergartens and nursery schools as an integral part 
of their permanent educational structure. 

Experience has shown that states without mandatory legislation 
for the establishment of kindergartens but with state funds to assist 
toward their maintenance have produced more kindergartens than have 
states with mandatory legislation but no financial assistance for kinder- 
gartens. The lesson is clear: if parents and other citizens want their 
young children to have educational opportunities, they must provide 
a means of financial support. State aid must be provided as a definite 
part of such support (3:44). 

Kindergartens are now 75 years old in this country. Studies 
and experiences of hundreds of school systems have shown their worth. 
Their operation is neither difficult nor excessively expensive. Public 
school administrators need to direct the attention of their communities 
to desirable extensions in educational services. 


Methods and techniques. Data for the present study were collected 
from 161 town and city school systems in Indiana. On November 9, 
1948, a questionnaire form was sent to the superintendents of all town 
and city schools in the state. A copy of this questionnaire form ap- 
pears in the appendix of this report. Accompanying the questionnaire 
form was a letter from Wendell W. Wright, Dean of the School of 
Education, addressed to the superintendent, asking that the completed 
form be returned by December 1. 

By that date 80 per cent of the forms had been returned. Dean 
Wright then sent a follow-up letter, dated December 9, to those who 
had failed to send in the completed form. This action resulted ulti- 
mately in a 97 per cent return of the forms originally sent out. 

The data from the questionnaire were coded and then transferred 
to master sheets. Cards were punched for each school, after which 
further Hollerith techniques were used in sorting and tabulating. 

The size of the sample should attest to the validity of the con- 
clusions to be drawn as long as generalizations do not go beyond the 
state of Indiana in scope. 
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Findings 


Of the 166 communities to whom the questionnaire was sent, 161 
replied. According to available information, the five superintendents 
who did not reply did not have kindergartens. In the present report 
the number of schools will remain constant at 161. Of these, 61 had 
public kindergartens in the schools, and the remaining 100 had no local 
public-supported kindergartens. 

Throughout the study the following code was used to designate 
the size of the community reporting: 

A—cities of 30,000 and over 

B—cities of 10,000 to 30,000 

C—cities of 5,000 to 10,000 

D—cities of 2,500 to 5,000 

E—towns of fewer than 2,500 
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Fig. 1. Location of Public Kindergartens in Indiana 


The map (Figure 1) shows that over two thirds of the present 
public-supported kindergartens are located in the northern and north 
central part of the state. In this area are some of Indiana’s richest 
resources. The land is level and fertile in the farm areas and many 
of the largest manufacturing districts are located in and around the 
lake region. Southern Indiana is less financially able to support public 
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school kindergartens. In this less densely populated section of the state 
were found very few kindergartens outside of the metropolitan areas. 


Present Kindergartens in Indiana. Education moves forward only 
as fast as citizens are interested and ready to change or add new 
services to the public school system. Improvement has been made in 
extending kindergarten opportunities to the children of Indiana. How- 
ever, in relatively few communities do children under six years of age 
have the opportunity of attending kindergarten. Even residence in 
a city gives no assurance to children below the age of six that they 
will have adequate school opportunities. The number and per cent 
of communities in each population classification in Indiana which re- 
ported that it had or did not have kindergartens is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION BY POPULATION CLASSIFICATION OF 
COMMUNITIES WITH PUBLIC-SUPPORTED KINDERGARTENS AND 
OF THOSE WITHOUT SUCH KINDERGARTENS 


Communities With |Communities With- 
Kindergartens out Kindergartens | All Communities 
Population Classification 


Number |Per Cent} Number |Per Cent) Number |Per Cent 
A (30,000 and over) 12 20 2° 2 14 9 
B_ (10,000 to 30,000) 15 25 7 7 22 14 
C (5,000 to 10,000) 18 29 19 19 37 23 
D (2,500 to 5,000) 10 16 31 31 41 25 
E (Fewer than 2,500) 6 10 41 41 47 29 
Total 61 100 100 100 161 100 


* One of the schools in this category has a non-public-supported kindergarten. 


Sixty-one of the 161 towns and cities had kindergartens. Twelve 
of these kindergartens were located in the 14 largest cities; 15 were 
found in the 22 cities of 10,000 to 30,000 population; 18 were established 
in the 37 cities of 5,0C0 to 10,000; 10 were found in the 41 towns of 
2,500 to 5,000; and six kindergartens were located in the 47 com- 
munities of fewer than 2,500. 

One hundred schools did not have kindergartens. Two of these 
were located in the largest city areas, 7 in cities of 10,000 to 30,000, 19 
in cities of 5,000 to 10,000, 31 in cities of 2,5C0 to 5,000, and 41 in towns 
of fewer than 2,500. 

The data were analyzed to determine the relationship between the 
size of community and the existence of public-supported kindergartens. 
(See Table II.) 
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TABLE If. PER CENT OF COMMUNITIES WITHIN EACH POPULATION 
CLASSIFICATION WHICH HAVE PUBLIC-SUPPORTED KINDER- 
GARTENS AND WHICH DO NOT HAVE SUCH KINDERGARTENS 


| 
Population Classification | 


Communities | | | | Total 
} | | | | 
| | 
With kindergartens 86 | 68 48, | 24 12 38 


Without kindergartens 14 | 88 62 


Table II shows that kindergartens were found in 86 per cent of 
the metropolitan areas of 30,000 and over. Sixty-eight per cent of 
the cities of 10,000 to 30,000 had kindergartens, 48 per cent of the cities 
of 5,000 to 10,000, 24 per cent of the cities of 2,500 to 5,000, and only 
12 per cent of the towns of fewer than 2,500 carried on a kindergarten 
program. This percentage of communities having kindergartens within 
each population classification decreased steadily as the size of the city 
decreased, the percentage of small communities without kindergartens 
being even larger than that of large cities which offered kindergarten 
opportunities to their children. 

Kindergartens had been established in 38 per cent of all the com- 
munities studied, while 62 per cent of the Indiana cities and towns 
answering the questionnaire had made no provisions for including 
them as a part of the public elementary school program. 

Many of the cities and towns, especially in the more metropolitan 
areas, had several schools and more than one kindergarten. The total 
number of kindergartens is shown in Table III. 


TABLE Il, NUMBER AND PER CENT OF SCHOOLS WITHIN EACH 
POPULATION CLASSIFICATION WHICH HAD KINDERGARTENS 


Number of Schools | Per Cent of Schools 


| Total Number 


| 
Classification | of Schools With Kindergartens With Kindergartens 

| | 

A 273 | 171 62 

B | 132 75 57 

Cc | 102 | 31 | 30 

D | 69 14 20 

E | 55 | 6 | 11 


| 
| | 
Total 631 297 47 
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According to Table III, there were 631 elementary schools located 
in the 161 communities studied. Of these, 297, or 47 per cent, had 
kindergartens. One hundred and seventy-one of the 273 schools (62 
per cent) in Class A communities had kindergartens, 75 of the 132 
schools (57 per cent) in Class B communities, 31 of the 102 schools 
(30 per cent) in Class C communities, 14 of the 69 schools (20 per 
cent) in Class D communities, and 6 of the 55 schools (11 per cent) 
in Class E communities had kindergartens. 

More than half of the schools in the largest cities had kinder- 
gartens. Probably one reason for the larger proportion of kinder- 
gartens in the larger communities is that many of the children live 
in city apartment houses and need space for play, both indoors and out- 
doors. Also a greater number of women with small children find em- 
ployment in larger cities and place their children in the care of the 
kindergarten during the day. 

In recent studies it has been found that, while the percentage of 
kindergartens is larger in urban than in rural areas, the consolidation 
of schools in rural areas is making possible the enrichment of the rural 
school program. Perhaps in the future this trend will lead to a more 
universal establishment of kindergartens in the less populated areas. 

Over a period of 60 years there has been a slight increase in the 
number of communities organizing kindergartens. Table IV shows 


TABLE IV. DATES OF ORGANIZATION OF KINDERGARTENS IN 61 
COMMUNITIES IN INDIANA 


Year of Organization Number Per Cent 
] 
1888-1893 | 4 7 
| 
1894-1898 3 5 
1899-1903 1 | 2 
1904-1908 | 2 3 
1909-1913 5 8 
1914-1918 | 0 
1919-1923 | 4 7 
1924-1928 5 8 
1929-1933 } 1 2 
1934-1938 5 8 
1939-1943 6 10 
1944-1948 | 11 18 
No date given | 14 23 


‘ 
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that the earliest date of organization reported in this study was 1888. 
By 1898 seven public kindergartens had been established, and by 1928 
they had been started in 24 communities, or 39 per cent of the places 
where they are in existence today. 

During the period from 1939 to 1948, 17 communities, or 28 per 
cent of all having present-day kindergartens, opened their schools to 
five-year-olds. It is hoped that the recent increase in the number of 
cities and towns establishing kindergartens is an indication of a grow- 
ing interest and appreciation of what kindergartens have contributed 
to the development of young children and to family life. 


Kindergarten Personnel and Activities. Research during the last 
20 years is making us aware of the fact that a child’s earliest years 
are very important in shaping personality characteristics which fit or 
unfit him for a well-adjusted life. With a policy of “hands off” until 
the child is six, his unguided education at home sometimes prevents 
him from gaining as much as he might from his later educational 
opportunities. A look at the kindergarten picture in Indiana reveals 
that only a relatively small percentage of five-year-olds were receiving 
the guidance that the kindergarten offers at the time the data for this 
study were collected. 

It was difficult to determine how many children of kindergarten 
age resided in Indiana, since a census of five-year-olds in the state 
was not available. An estimate of the number of kindergarten children 
was made by taking 20 per cent of the total of all elementary children 
in each population classification and rounding out the figures to the 
nearest hundred. According to this estimate there were about 39,300 
children of kindergarten age in the state. (See Table V.) 

Table V shows that the actual kindergarten enrollment in Indiana 
cities and towns was 19,213 children in 1948; thus only half as many 
children attend kindergarten as are enrolled in first grade. 

On the basis of the actual number of children enrolled in kinder- 
garten and the estimated number eligible to enroll, it was found that 
42 per cent of the children in cities of 30,000 and over did not attend. 
In each of the groups of cities having less than 30,000 population, the 
proportion of children not in kindergarten increased with the decreasing 
size of the community. It was estimated that 43 per cent of the five- 
year-olds in cities of 10,000 to 30,000, 63 per cent of those in com- 
munities of 5,000 to 10,000, 82 per cent of those in communities of 
2,500 to 5,000, and 90 per cent of those in towns of fewer than 2,500 
were not in kindergarten. The estimated number of eligible children 
not attending kindergarten was about 20,000, or 51 per cent of all 
children of kindergarten age. The effects of compulsory school legisla- 
tion for the six-year-old were noted in the actual first grade enroll- 
ment. Forty-eight per cent more children were enrolled in the first 
grade than were reported as attending kindergarten. 

Theoretically, most kindergarten groups are composed of children 
who have their fifth birthday by September or within a month or two 
after this date. The entrance ages of kindergarten pupils in Indiana 
were checked to determine whether they conformed with the age most 
commonly accepted. 
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TABLE VI. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF COMMUNITIES REPORTING 
VARIOUS AGE REQUIREMENTS FOR SEPTEMBER ENTRANCE TO 


KINDERGARTEN 
Required Age at Entrance, Number of Schools Per Cent of 
in Years and Months Schools 
4-8 12 20 
4-9 11 18 
4-10 13 21 
4-11 8 13 
5-0 5 8 


o 
bo 


| 0 
| | 
5-3 0 | 0 
5-4 0 | 0 
| | 
5-5 1 | 2 
5-6 2 | 3 
No data reported 8 | 13 


An accumulation of the percentages in Table VI of children from 
4 years and 8 months of age to those of 4 years and 11 months of age 
upon entrance to kindergarten shows that 72 per cent of all the children 
admitted to kindergarten had their fifth birthdays after the first of 
September. The youngest children admitted were those who had their 
fifth birthday in January and were therefore only 4 years and 8 months 
old when they entered. Twenty per cent of all the kindergarten chil- 
dren in this study fell in this age group. Eighteen per cent of the 
children were 4 years and 9 months of age, 21 per cent were 4 years 
and 10 months of age, 13 per cent were 4 years and 11 months of age, 
and 8 per cent were 5 years and 0 months of age. 

Four cities enrolled only children who had already had a fifth 
birthday; one of these admitted only children at least 5 years and 5 
months of age, and two of them admitted only those children who were 
5% years of age by September. Eight, or 13 per cent of the super- 
intendents, did not check any age requirement for September enroll- 
ment in the kindergarten. 

Table VII shows the per cent of full-time and half-time kinder- 
garten teachers, distributed by size of communities. These percentages 
are based on a total of 667 teachers, 549 of whom were teaching full 
time. 
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TABLE VII. PER CENT OF FULL-TIME AND HALF-TIME KINDER- 
GARTEN TEACHERS, DISTRIBUTED BY SIZE OF COMMUNITY 


Population Classification 


Teachers Total 
A B Cc D E 


Full-time 42 15 19 4 2 82 
Half-time 8 3 5 2 0 18 
Per Cent of Total 50 18 24 6 2 100 


Half of all the kindergarten teachers were teaching in the largest 
cities; 18 per cent were located in communities of 10,000 to 30,000; 24 
per cent were teaching in cities of 5,000 to 10,000; 6 per cent were in 
cities of 2,500 to 5,000; and 2 per cent were located in the small town 
schools. 

In all sizes of communities there were more full-time than part- 
time kindergarten teachers, ranging from twice as many in Group D 
schools to more than five times as many in large city schools. 

Table VIII reports the type of certification held by the kinder- 
garten teachers. In Indiana a kindergarten teacher must hold an 
elementary teachers certificate and, for full kindergarten certification, 
must have taken additional courses in kindergarten education. This 
seems to indicate that certification of kindergarten teachers is more 
rigid than that of other elementary teachers. Sixty-eight per cent of 


TABLE VIII. PER CENT OF KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS IN EACH 
POPULATION CLASSIFICATION WHO HELD EACH TYPE OF 
TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


Population Classification 
Certification | Total 
A B ¢ D | E 
} | 
Full kindergarten teacher's | 
certificate 78 63 56 50 | 50 | 68 
| | 
Elementary teacher's cer- | | 
tificate with kinder- | 
garten emphasis 17 20 39 25 | 12 | 23 
Elementary teacher's | 
certificate 3 14 1 17 25 6 
| 
Permit 3 3 4 8 | 12 3 
| 


| | 

| 

: 
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all kindergarten teachers had four years of kindergarten training, 23 
per cent had an elementary teachers’ certificate with kindergarten em- 
phasis, 6 per cent had an elementary teacher’s certificate, and 3 per 
cent were teaching on a permit. 

When classified by size of community, 78 per cent of the kinder- 
garten teachers in cities of 30,000 and over had had four years of 
kindergarten training and only 3 per cent were teaching on permits. 
By contrast, in communities of fewer than 2,500 only 50 per cent of the 
teachers had full kindergarten certification, 25 per cent had elementary 
teacher certification only, and 12 per cent were teaching on a per- 
mit. Ninety-one per cent of all kindergarten teachers held either a 
kindergarten teacher’s certificate or an elementary teacher’s certifi- 
cate with kindergarten emphasis. 

In all except one of the communities reporting, the kindergartens 
were organized on the half-day session basis, with the teacher meeting 
one group in the morning and a second group in the afternoon. Some- 
times the two groups met in different buildings. Since this practice 
was so uniform it was deemed unnecessary to put these data in tabular 
form. 

There has been considerable discussion concerning the advisability 
of building reading readiness in the kindergarten. Most educators 
agree, however, that reading readiness rather than formal reading 
ability is the concern of the kindergarten teacher. The course followed 
by communities in Indiana is shown in Table IX. 


TABLE IX. PER CENT OF COMMUNITIES IN EACH POPULATION 
CLASSIFICATION IN WHICH PUBLIC-SUPPORTED KINDERGAR- 
TENS GAVE SPECIAL ATTENTION TO BUILDING READING READ- 


INESS 
Population Classification 
Emphasis Given Total 
A B Cc D E 

Definitely planned program 25 47 39 50 33 39 
Strong emphasis toward end 

of year 33 40 28 30 17 31 
Incidental emphasis through- 

out year 25 20 28 40 17 26 
No special emphasis 7 0 17 0 0 7 
No data reported 33 7 6 0 33 11 


Table IX indicates that most of the schools which checked this item 
placed emphasis upon reading readiness in the kindergarten program. 
Schools in the 30,000 and over class leaned toward reading readiness 
emphasis toward the end of the year. Most of the kindergartens in 
the 10,000 to 30,000 and 2,500 to 5,000 population classifications had 
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a definitely planned reading readiness program. Incidental emphasis 
throughout the year was especially noted in the communities of 2,500 
to 5,000. One third of the communities in the 30,000 and over classi- 
fication and in the districts of fewer than 2,500 did not reply to this 
item. 

While reading proper has little or no place in the kindergarten, 
the kindergarten teacher tries to be alert to the many opportunities 
which may be found in the program to pave the way for the actual 
experience of learning to read. 

Table X shows the percentage of communities, classified by size, 
which taught reading as a part of the kindergarten program. Ninety 
per cent of the schools taught no formal reading, while 8 per cent did 
teach reading. No report on this item was received from 2 per cent 
of the communities. 


TABLE X. PER CENT OF COMMUNITIES IN EACH POPULATION 
CLASSIFICATION IN WHICH THE PUBLIC-SUPPORTED KINDER- 
GARTENS TAUGHT READING AS A PART OF THE KINDERGARTEN 


PROGRAM 
Population Classification 
Teaching of Reading Total 
A B ¢ D E 
Reading taught 0 13 6 10 17 8 
Reading not taught 67 80 94 90 50 80 
No data reported 33 7 0 0 33 11 


Seventeen per cent of the schools in communities of less than 
5,000 population taught reading, while no reading was taught in the 
schools of 30,000 and over. 

It is apparent from these data that there is too much emphasis 
being made by schools under 30,000 to teach the more formal aspects 
of reading. The reading readiness emphasis which was depicted in 
Table IX is wholesome. It would probably be better for those schools 
that teach reading to confine their efforts simply to building a good 
reading readiness program. 

Table XI indicates the various provisions made for acquainting 
parents with the kindergarten program. 

Sixty-seven per cent of the communities used the press, 66 per cent 
held open house, and 56 per cent had Parent-Teacher Association meet- 
ings. Parent education classes, special parent meetings, and report 
ecards were checked by 54 per cent each as means used to acquaint 
parents with the program. In 25 per cent of the communities parents 
helped in the classroom, thus becoming better acquainted with the 
kindergarten program. Communities of 5,000 to 10,000 and of 2,500 
to 5,000 reported using this activity more often than did larger cities. 
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TABLE XI. PER CENT OF COMMUNITIES IN EACH POPULATION 
CLASSIFICATION IN WHICH THE PUBLIC-SUPPORTED KINDER- 
GARTENS USED VARIOUS MEANS FOR ACQUAINTING PARENTS OF 
THE COMMUNITY WITH THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 


| Population Classification 
| 


Means Used Total 
A B ¢ D E 
| 
Newspaper articles 50 80 61 90 50 67 
Open house 50 67 72 80 50 66 
| 
Parent-Teacher Association | 
programs 42 | 7 67 50 17 56 
| | 
Report cards | 50 | 40 73 50 50 54 
Parent education classes 


58 | 60 50 | 60 33 54 
Special parent meetings |} 6&8 | 60 | 50 | 60 | 33 54 
School letters | 33 53 | 50 | 50 17 44 
Preschool visiting days | 33 60 22 | 40 17 36 
Cooperative parent help | 17 27 | 28 | 40 17 25 
Handbook prepared by | | | 
teacher and administrator | 33 33 28 10 0 25 
School paper or bulletins | 33 | 27 11 10 0 18 
Data not reported | 25 7 0 0 33 10 


In the metropolitan areas handbooks which gave parents a better 
understanding of the kindergarten programs carried on in the com- 
munities were used by 33 per cent of the communities. Several very 
interesting and attractive handbooks were sent in with the question- 
naires. School letters were also used by the cities of more than 5,000. 
It seems a fine effort is being made to acquaint parents with the 
kindergarten program. 

Much is being done, also, to stimulate community action for a pro- 
gram of education to meet the needs of the five-year-old. There needs 
to be much more stimulation of public interest in the kindergarten 
program not only in communities which now have such a program, but 
also in communities where kindergartens are now non-existent. 

Table XII shows the various provisions made for acquainting mem- 
bers of the communities as a whole with the kindergarten program. 
The following types of publicity were used for gaining public interest 
and support. 

Seventy-seven per cent of the communities used the newspaper for 
acquainting members of the community with the kindergarten program, 
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TABLE XII. PER CENT OF COMMUNITIES IN EACH POPULATION 
CLASSIFICATION IN WHICH THE PUBLIC-SUPPORTED KINDER- 
GARTENS USED VARIOUS MEANS FOR ACQUAINTING MEMBERS OF 
THE COMMUNITY WITH THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 


| Population Classification 


Means Used 


Swe 
| | 
j 
Newspaper articles 67 87 | 89 | 60 | 67 | 77 
| 
Open house | 50 73 56 | 80 | 50 62 
| 
Parent-Teacher Association | 50 | 80 | | 59 
| 
| | 
Radio programs | 17 | 58 11 0 0 20 
Adult education classes 17 | 27 0 0 | 10 
| | 
School-made films | o | 13 6 0 o| 5 
| | | | 
Parent-made films } o | 7 0 0 0 | 2 
| | 
Data not reported S 3 0 0 0 0 | 2 
| | 


62 per cent indicated the use of open house or some type of school 
visitation, 59 per cent checked the Parent-Teacher Association, and 20 
per cent indicated radio programs. Adult education classes and parent- 
and school-made films of kindergarten activities were used very little. 

In the metropolitan areas several types of publicity were utilized, 
while in the smaller cities and towns the press, open house, and Parent- 
Teacher Association meetings were checked as being the chief instru- 
ments used for publicity. 


Kindergarten Support. Support for kindergartens must come from 
local communities. Cooperative planning and study of community needs 
are essential if public-supported kindergartens are to become a part of 
the public school system. 

Table XIII shows the probable reasons why some communities have 
no kindergartens. Both communities with kindergartens and those with- 
out kindergartens checked this item. 

In communities without kindergartens 3 per cent reported that they 
did not believe in public school kindergartens, 45 per cent had no 
finances to support kindergartens, 21 per cent lacked building facili- 
ties, and 1 per cent used the 1C plan of organization (three semesters 
of first grade). 

Ninety-one per cent of the communities with kindergartens did 
not report on this item, since there were no reasons within their school 
systems which were actively preventing the establishment of kinder- 
gartens. Seven per cent believed that, where public-supported kinder- 
gartens are not provided, the lack of financial support is an important 
factor, and 2 per cent felt the lack of building facilities is a factor. 
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TABLE XIII. PER CENT OF COMMUNITIES WITH KINDERGARTENS 
AND OF THOSE WITHOUT KINDERGARTENS REPORTING CER- 
TAIN REASONS AS THE MOST PROBABLE REASONS WHY COM- 
MUNITIES DO NOT HAVE KINDERGARTENS 


Communities Communities 
Reasons With Without 
Kindergartens Kindergartens 
Do not believe in public 
school kindergartens 0 3 
Have no financial support 7 45 
Lack building facilities 2 21 
Have 1C organization 0 1 
No data reported 91 42 


It would seem that communities with kindergartens and those without 
agree that the lack of financial support is the main deterrent for estab- 
lishing kindergartens. 

In studying the financing of kindergartens in Indiana it was 
found that, of the 61 public-supported kindergartens, 73 per cent were 
supported entirely from local tax, 21 per cent were supported from 
local tax with a material fee, and 6 per cent followed some other plan. 
(See Table XIV.) 


TABLE XIV. PER CENT OF COMMUNITIES IN EACH POPULATION 
CLASSIFICATION HAVING EACH TYPE OF SUPPORT FOR KIN- 
DERGARTENS 


Population Classification 


Type of Support 


A B Cc 


Total 
D 


Local tax 59 80 84 60 


Local tax plus a material fee 


Other plans 0 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
41 | 13 | 16 | 20 | 17 
| 
| 


| 


Only 59 per cent of the communities of 30,000 and over supported 
their kindergartens entirely by local tax, as compared with 80 per 
cent of the communities of 10,009 to 30,000, 84 per cent of the 5,000 
to 10,000 areas, 60 per cent of the 2,500 to 5,000 areas, and 66 per 
cent of the communities of fewer than 2,500. Communities of 5,000 
to 30,000 gave greater local support to kindergartens than did com- 
munities of any other size. 


| | 
| 
| 
73 
| 
21 
| 
| 6 
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Forty-one per cent of the larger metropolitan areas and 17 per 
cent of the school communities of fewer than 2,500 reported support 
by local tax plus a material fee. In all communities as a whole, 21 
per cent reported that their kindergartens were supported by a local 
tax plus a material fee. No specific items were listed under material 
fees. The fees ranged from $ .75 to $1.80 a semester for each student 
in cities of 30,000 and over, from $1 to $2 in cities of 10,000 to 30,000, 
and from $ .50 to $2 in communities of 5,000 to 10,000. Material fees 
were not reported for schools in communities of fewer than 5,000. 

The initiative and financial support must come from the com- 
munity. Interest alone cannot be effective unless some effort is made 
to put this interest to work. Interest in public-supported kindergartens 
is summarized in Table XV. Some communities checked more than one 
evidence of support for kindergartens. 


TABLE XV. PER CENT OF ALL COMMUNITIES WITH KINDERGAR- 
TENS AND OF ALL WITHOUT KINDERGARTENS WHICH CHECKED 
EACH EVIDENCE OF INTEREST FOR SUPPORT OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL KINDERGARTENS 


Communities With Communities Without 
Evidence Kindergartens Kindergartens 


Willingness to finance kinder- 
gartens 15 46 


Request for more kindergartens 16 17 


Legislative support for kinder- 


garten bills 10 23 
Local organizations working for 

kindergarten legislation 10 16 
No data reported 13 9 


A willingness to finance public kindergartens was checked most 
frequently as evidence of interest both by schools with kindergartens 
and by those without kindergartens. Fifteen per cent of the com- 
munities with kindergartens and 46 per cent of those without kinder- 
gartens checked this reason. A request for more kindergartens was 
checked about equally for communities with kindergartens and those 
without. Twenty per cent of the communities that now have kinder- 
gartens and 39 per cent of those without kindergartens reported that 
local organizations were working for legislative support for a kinder- 
garten bill or some legislative support for kindergartens. 


Conclusions 


The present study was undertaken, more as a survey of the field 
than as a comprehensive investigation, to determine the present status 
of public-supported kindergartens in the cities and towns of Indiana. 
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1. Only 61 of the 161 Indiana towns and cities reporting had 
kindergartens, which means that nearly two thirds of the communities 
answering the questionnaire have made no provisions for including 
kindergartens as a part of the public elementary school program. 

2. Kindergartens were found in 86 per cent of the metropolitan 
areas and in only 12 per cent of the towns of fewer than 2,500. The 
percentage of towns having kindergartens within each population classi- 
fication decreased steadily as the size of the city decreased. 

3. The data indicate that, over a period of 60 years, there has 
been a trend toward an increased number of communities in Indiana 
with kindergartens. By 1928, kindergartens had been started in 24 
communities, or 39 per cent of the places where they are in existence 
today. During the period from 1939 to 1948, 17 communities, or 28 
per cent of all having present-day kindergartens, opened their schools 
to five-year-olds. 

4. Forty-eight per cent more children were enrolled in the first 
grade than in kindergarten. On the basis of this fact, and the fact 
that there are probably 20 per cent more five-year-olds than six-year- 
olds, it is estimated that 51 per cent of all eligible children in the 
state were not attending kindergarten. 

5. Theoretically, most kindergarten groups are composed of chil- 
dren who have their fifth birthday by September or within a month or 
two after this date. Seventy-two per cent of all the children admitted 
to kindergarten in this study had their fifth birthdays after the first 
of September. The youngest children admitted were 4 years and 8 
months and the oldest were 5 years and 6 months of age. 

6. There were 667 teachers reported teaching kindergarten, 547 
of whom were employed full time and 120 of whom were half-time 
teachers. Half of all the kindergarten teachers were teaching in the 
largest cities, and only 2 per cent were located in the small town 
schools. 

7. The report ‘on kindergarten teacher preparation is encourag- 
ing. Ninety-one per cent of all kindergarten teachers held either a 
kindergarten teacher’s certificate or an elementary teacher’s certificate 
with kindergarten emphasis. Six per cent of the teachers held elemen- 
tary teacher’s certificates and only 3 per cent of all kindergarten 
teachers held permits. When classified by size of community, 
78 per cent of the kindergarten teachers in cities of 30,000 and over 
had four years of kindergarten training and only 3 per cent were 
teaching on a permit certification, while only 50 per cent of the teachers 
in communities of fewer than 2,500 had full kindergarten certification, 
25 per cent had elementary teacher certification, and 12 per cent were 
teaching on a permit. 

8. Kindergartens were organized on the half-day session basis, 
one teacher meeting two different groups of children in the same build- 
ing or meeting two different groups in two different buildings each 
day. 

9. Since educators agree that a reading readiness program. is 
advisable, the communities were studied to determine how many pro- 
vided such programs. Definitely planned reading readiness programs 
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were established in 39 per cent of the communities having kinder- 
gartens. The largest communities tended to place strong emphasis 
on a reading readiness program toward the end of the year. Incidental 
emphasis on reading throughout the year was noted in 26 per cent 
of the schools. Communities of 5,000 to 10,000 people gave no special 
emphasis on reading readiness. 

10. Ninety per cent of the schools that had kindergartens did 
not teach formal reading, while 8 per cent did teach it. No data were 
reported by 2 per cent of the communities. It is interesting to note 
that 17 per cent of the communities of 5,000 population or less taught 
reading in the kindergarten, while no formal reading was taught in 
schools of 30,;(00 and over. This accounts in part for the lack of a 
readiness program indicated in the paragraph above. 

11. Parents were being acquainted with the kindergarten program 
through the press, open house, Parent-Teacher Association meetings, 
parent education classes, special parent meetings, report cards, pre- 
school visiting days, opportunity for parents to cooperate and help out 
in the classrooms, and specially prepared handbooks telling them about 
the kindergarten program, 

12. Public interest in kindergarten education had been increased 
by the daily press, open house, Parent-Teacher Association meetings, 
radio programs, school- and parent-made films of the activities carried 
on in kindergartens. 

13. Only 3 per cent of the communities stated that they did not 
believe in public school kindergartens. Lack of finances and building 
facilities were checked as the principal reasons for not establishing 
kindergartens. 

14, Of the 61 communities supporting public kindergartens, 73 per 
cent used local tax only; 21 per cent used local tax with a material 
fee ranging from $ .50 to $2 a semester for each student; and 6 per 
cent followed some modified form of the local tax plus fee plan. 

15. A willingness to finance kindergartens, a request for more 
kindergartens, and the fact that local organizations were working for 
kindergarten legislation were the most important evidences of interest 
for the support of public school kindergartens. 


Discussion. Despite the limitations of this survey, the results indi- 
cate that there is a definite need in Indiana for extending the educa- 
tional opportunities to five-year-olds. 

Every community should learn about the program in terms of its 
own background. The best indication of the worth of a kindergarten 
program lies in the worth of the program itself and in the interest and 
cooperation of the community. Those concerned with the education 
of children have the responsibility for interpreting the program to 
those who do not understand its significance, and for seeing that, on 
its own merits, the program becomes an integral part of the elementary 
school. 

At present the interest in kindergarten is great. If an adequate 
program in kindergarten education is to be developed, cooperation of 
both educators and interested community groups must be kept at a high 
level. 
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4. Indiana School Study Committees, “The Elementary Program,” in 
Reports of Study Committees to the Indiana School Study Commis- 


sion, Indiana School Study Commission, Indianapolis, 1948, 75 pp. | 


5. Kirby, Byron C., “When Should a Child Start School?” Indiana 
Teacher 93:18-19, September, 1948. 


6. Postwar Plan and Program, National Resources Development Re- 
port for 1943, Part I, U.S. National Resources Planning Board, 
Washington, D.C., 1943. 


7. Richey, Robert W., and Fox, William H., An Analysis of Various 
Factors Associated with the Selection of Teaching as a Vocation, 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, May, 1948. 


8. Status of Child Care Centers, Nursery Schools, and Kindergartens 
in 33 States and Territories and in 203 School Systems in Cities 
over 30,000 in Population, Educational Research Service, American 
Association of School Administrators, and Research Division of the 
ae Education Association, Circular No. 8, Washington, D.C., 

39 pp. 


9. Wright, Grace S., “Permissive School Entrance Ages in Local 
School Systems,” School Life 28:20-26, July, 1946. 


Suggested Reading List 


Andrus, Ruth, and Associates, Curriculum Guides for Children From 
Two to Six Years of Age, Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., New York, 
1937, 299 pp. 


Bain, Winifred E., Parents Look at Modern Education (A Book to 
Help an Older Generation Understand the Schools of the New), 
Appleton Co., New York, 1938, 330 pp. 


Baruch, Dorothy W., Parents and Children Go to School, Scott Fores- 
man and Co., Chicago, 1939, 504 pp. 


Blatz, William, Understanding the Young Child, William Morrow and 
Co., New York, 1944, 278 pp. 


Dixon, C. Madeline, High, Wide, and Deep, John Day Co., New York, 
1938, 300 pp. 


Driscoll, Gertrude, How to Study the Behavior of Children, Bureau of 
eg pean Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
1941, 84 pp. 
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Foster, Josephine C., and Headley, Neith, Education in the Kinder- 
garten, American Book Co., New York, 1948, 449 pp. 


Garrison, Charlotte, et al., Horace Mann Kindergarten for Five-Year- 
Old Children, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1937, 146 pp. 


Gesell, Arnold, and Others, The First Five Years of Life, Harper and 
Bros., New York, 1940, 393 pp. 


Hymes, James L., A Pound of Prevention, State Committee on Mental 
Hygiene, New York, 1947, 63 pp. 


Lane, Robert Hill, The Progressive Elementary School, Houghton Miff- 
lin Co., Boston, 1938, 197 pp. 


Lee, J. Murray, and Lee, D. M., The Child and His Curriculum, D. 
Appleton-Century Co., New York, 1940, 652 pp. 


Leonard, Edith M.; Miles, Lillian E.; and Van der Kar, Catherine S.; 
The Child at Home and School, American Book Co., New York, 
1942, 321 pp. 


Prescott, Daniel, Helping Teachers Understand Children, The American 
Council, Washington, D.C., 1944, 468 pp. 


Redl, Fritz, Helping Teachers Study Their Children, Michigan Coopera- 
tive Teachers Education Study, Lansing, 1941. 


Redl, Fritz, What Should We Know About a Child? Michigan Coopera- 
tive Teachers Education Study, Lansing, 1941. 


Sherer, Lorraine, Their First Years in School, Los Angeles County 
Board of Education, Los Angeles, 1939, 282 pp. 


Sheviakov, George V., and Redl, Fritz, Discipline for Today’s Children 
and Youth, Department of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1944, 64 
pp. 


U.S. Children’s Bureau, Your Child From One to Six, U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, Publication No. 30, Washington, D.C., 1945. 


Bulletins concerning specific phases of kindergarten education, 
published by the Association for Childhood Education, 1200 Fifteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Children and Music, compiled by J. Mursell; H. Christianson; B. 
Landeck; and H. Schwin, 1948, 32 pp., 50¢ 


Describes music experiences, with body, voice, and instruments, 
that contribute to the development of children 2 to 12 years of 
age. 


Equipment and Supplies, compiled by the Committee on Equipment 
and Supplies, 1941, 44 pp., 50¢ 
Contains lists of suggested equipment for nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades, and classified lists of products 
used a, modern classrooms, and of places where they may be ob- 
tained. 


Four- and Five-Year-Olds at School, compiled by Neith Headley 
and Others, 1943, 28 pp., 35¢ 
About four- and five-year-old children at school—the needs, 
behaviors, and potentialities uniquely theirs as individuals. A 


fine bibliography of films, books, and pamphlets that should con- 
tribute to an understanding of children. 
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Kindergarten Portfolio, compiled by Kindergarten Committee, 1941, 
Series of 12 four-page leaflets, 35¢ 
How to interest your community in desirable educational pro- 
grams for four- and five-year-old children. 


Make It for the Children, compiled by Page Kirk, 1942, 36 pp., 50¢ 


Working drawings and directions for making furniture, ap- 
paratus, toys, etc. 


The ot Kindergarten, compiled by Olga Adams, 1937, 32 pp., 
5¢ 
Sets forth the educational implications of the materials, activi- 
ties, and procedures of the present-day kindergarten. 


Portfolio for Kindergarten Teachers, compiled by Elizabeth Neterer, 
1944, Series of 12 four-page leaflets, 50¢ 


Descriptions of conditions necessary for good school living for 
four- and five-year olds. 


Readiness for Learning, compiled by Gertrude Hildreth, 1941, 35 
pp., 35¢ 

: A help in understanding what is meant by readiness for learn- 

ing and when to give children experiences that will develop number 

concepts and skills in music, reading, writing, and speaking. 


School Housing Needs of Young Children, compiled by Jean Betz- 
ner, 1939, 40 pp., 35¢ 
Describes school building programs that attempt to meet chil- 
dren’s needs from the standpoint of health, efficiency, beauty, 
safety, and modern curriculum. 


Uses for Waste Material, compiled by the Committee on Equip- 
ment and Supplies, 1939, 12 pp., 20¢ 
Suggestions for schoolroom use, classified according to kind— 
fabric, glass, paper, etc. 


Suggested Films 


Understanding Children Through Films. Those films which have 
a call number indicated are available from the Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Balloons. 20 min., 16 mm., sound, rent $2.75 (Call number ES-9) 

Shows how two five-year-old boys respond to an invitation to a 
roomful of balloons. We see Marvin’s rigid morality and Terry’s easy- 
going approach. (One of a series of Studies of Normal Personality 
Development produced by the Department of Child Study of Vassar 
College, 1941) 


Child Went Forth. 19 min., 16 mm., sound, black and white, rent $2.75 
(Call number ES-3) 


Gives a documentary presentation on a nursery camp for children 
ages two to seven. Shows children in activities designed to cultivate 
self-reliance. (National Association of Nursing Education, 1942) 


Finger Painting: Children’s Use of Plastic Materials. 22 min., 2 
reels, silent, in color, rent $4.50 (Call number MC-37) 

Shows the process of finger painting and some of the products 
of children, and suggests a technique for studying the ways different 
children react to creative opportunities and approach new situations. 
(One of a series of Studies of Normal Personality Development pro- 
duced by the Department of Child Study of Vassar College, 1941) 
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Frustration Play Techniques. 35 min., 16 mm., sound, rent $5 _ 
Shows an experimenter blocking children at play and taking from 
them attractive toys which they have had only a short while to enjoy. 
In this way we see how each child responds to intrusions, prohibitions, 
competitions, and the like. (One of a series of Studies of Normal Per- 


sonality Development produced by the Department of Child Study of 
Vassar College, 1942) 


Growth of Motor Behavior. 10 min., silent, black and white, rent $1.50 
(Call number M-62) 


Depicts the advancing stages of the child’s motor control of eyes, 
hands, trunk and legs, throughout the first five years of life, as photo- 
— at the Yale University Clinic under Dr. Arnold Gesell. (Gesell- 

ncyclopaedia Britannica Films., Inc., 1945) 


Growth: A Study of Johnny and Jimmy. 41 min., silent, 3 reels, black 
and white, rent $3.25 (Call number M-33) 


Shows the comparative behavior during the first two years in the 
lives of twins who were the subjects of special investigation, and the 
follow-up that was made during the following six years. Illustrates 
the complex interdependence of practice and maturation in development. 
(Warden and Gilbert, Columbia University, 1941) 


Large Muscle Motor Skills of Four-Year-Olds. 15 min., 16 mm., silent, 
rent $1.50. 


Prepared in the Institute of Child Welfare Nursery School. Through 
individual sequences shows running, balancing, jumping, pedaling, 
pumping, kicking, throwing, catching, bouncing, hitting and punching, 
pushing and pulling, climbing, suspending own weight, tumbling, and 
guiding a wagon, which indicate the types and levels of large muscle 
motor skills that are characteristic of children this age. (University 
of California, 1944) 


Let Us Grow—In Human Understanding. 25 min., 16 mm., silent, $25, 
rent $3; in color $70, rent $6. 


Presents the program at the Vassar Summer Institute of 1945, 
where specialists in child development and parents work and study 
together to discover what children need for wholesome development in 
the modern community. (Harmon Foundation, Inc., New York, 1946) 


Let Your Child Help You. 10 min., sound, black and white, rent $1.40 
(Call number ES-107) 


Shows how very young children may help at home and thus achieve 
a sense of accomplishment as well as an increase of skill. Contents 
oe ‘mene are by Dr. Alice V. Keliher. (New York University, 


This is Robert. 77 min., 16 mm., sound, rent $8.75 (Call number ES-25) 

Traces the development of Robert from his arrival in nursery 
school at two, through his first year in a public school at seven. We 
see Robert dealing with things and animals and with people large and 
small; we see how he is influenced by his mother and teacher. (Vassar 
Department of Child Study, 1942) 


We Go to School. 10 min., sound, in color, rent $2.50 (Call number 
ESC-116); also available in black and white, rent $1.50 (Call num- 
ber ES-116) 

Shows the child just entering school, how children work and play 
together at school. Emphasizes individual responsibility, active par- 
ticipation, consideration for others, and the special responsibility of 
members of the group toward a newcomer. (Coronet, 1948) 
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When Bobby Goes to School. 25 min., 16 mm., sound, loan. 


Printed and distributed to the medical profession by Mead Johnson 
and Co. of Evansville, Indiana, in cooperation with the American 
Academy of Pediatrics, for showing to the public. Presents a very com- 
plete picture of the physical examination of the preschool child: “Shows 
step by step, precisely what a physician does when he undertakes the 
complete examination of a child, and explains in language that can be 
comprehended 4 any intelligent mother just what each test is intended 
to disclose.” (Mead Johnson, 1940) 


Your Children and You. 28 min., sound, black and white, rent $2.50 
(Call number ES-91) 


Presents many problems which parents face in teaching their chil- 
dren to fit into the family routine, and offers some solutions. The 
camera is used to present the child’s point of view, and many different 
on and home situations are shown. (British information Services, 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
Statas of Kindergartens in Indiana Cities and Toms 


Directions: Indicate by a check ( ) the answer that most oearly fits your situa- 
tion 


Name of city or town Name of county 
Name of person answering 


What is the size of your community? 

1. f ) City 30,000 and over 4 f city 2,500 = 5,000 
2. City 10,000 - 3,000 5. Town under 2,500 
3. City 5,000 10,000 


What types of elementary schools do you have in your community? Check as many as 


1. ¢ ) City 5. Joint town and township 
2. ) Township 6. Private 

3. ( ) Consolidated town and tomnship 

4- ( ) Joint township 8. Other 


What is the total enrollment in all public school kindergartens? 

What is the total enrollment in all the public school first grades? 
How many public elementary schools are there in your school unit? 
How many of the public elementary schools have kindergartens? 


Which plan or plans of organization do you use in setting up your kindergarten 
gram? 
1. ( ) & full day session for one group, with lunch served to the children at 


school. 

2. ( ) A full day session for one group of children without lunch. 

3. ( ) Two half day sessions with different groups of children in the same build- 
ing. 

4. () Half day session in two different buildings. 

r 


gon 
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yn half day sessions 

half day sessions in two different 

half day session with other half day devoted to parent education 
other. Describe. 


How many kindergarten teachers do you employ? 
Number of full time teachers 
Number of part time teach 


What training qualifications do your kindergarten teachers have? Number of 


teachers: 
with kindergarten license with permit 
with elementary license (kinder- —_____. With no license 
garten emphasis) other. Describe 


with elementary license 


How are these public kindergartens supported? 

1. ( ) Cost paid entirely from local tax 

2. ( ) Cost paid from local tax with a fee of ___ per student a semester for 
materials 

3. ( ) Tuition fee of collected by the school systea 

( ) Privately supported by funds, Estimated amount 

and/or gifts from individuals 

5. ( ) Other. Describe. 


What relationship has the kindergarten to the elementary school program? 


2. {3° ) parents 
Ft separate unit serving as a laboratory 
+ ie relation to the public school program 
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How many public schools follow these plans for kindergarten attendance? Number 4 
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How are children moved from kindergarten into first grade? 
) Annual promotion 


) Automatically move into first grade at the beginning of the term following 
a sixth 
) Automatically move into first grade when reaching the sixth birthday 


( 
Modified primary unit plan 
( 
( ) Other 


What factors other than age do you consider as entrance requirements to first 
? 


grade 

1. ( ) Teacher judgment as to child's 5. ( ) Social adjustment records 
maturity 6 Physical fitness 

2. ( ) Combined judgment of teacher 7. ( ) Parent wishes 
and principal 8. ( ) Other 


4. ( ) Mental maturity tests 


Does your kindergarten give special attention to “he CS Ho ape reading readiness? 
1. ( ) Definitely planned program No emphasis 
2. ( ) Strong emphasis toward end of the year 5. 

3. ( ) Incidental emphasis throughout the year 


Does your kindergarten start the formal teaching of reading? 


1. (+) Yes 

2. No 

If you do teach reading in the kindergarten, do you teach it 
1. ( ) to all children 

2. ( ) to those who show readiness 

3. ( ) to those whose parents wish it 

4. ( other 


What _™ are made for acquainting parents with the kindergarten program? 


1. ( ) None 10. ( ) Cooperative parent help in 
2. ( ) Open house the kindergarten 

Special parent meetings li. ( ) Preschool visiting days 

} Parent education classes 12. ( ) Handbook prepared by teacher 
5. ) P.T.A. program and administrator and given 
6. } Newspaper articles to parents when children are 
7. School paper or bulletins ready for kindergarten 

8. ( ) School letters 13. ( ) Other 

9. ) Report cards 


1. ( ) None 

2. ¢ Open house 

3. P.T.A. 

4. ) Newspaper articles 

5. Adult education classes in family education 

6. Radio programs 

7. School-made films on kindergarten activities 

Parent-made films on kindergarten activities 
Other 


What evidences of support for kindergarten have you noticed in your community? 
1. ) Willing financial support for kindergartens 
™ ) Request for more kindergartens in connection with the public schools 
3. Legislative support for kindergarten bills 
4. } — organizations working for kindergarten legislation 

er 


If you do not have public school kindergartens in your communi check reasons 
probably most important. a 

1. ( ) Do not believe in public school kindergartens 

2. ( ) No financial support 

3. ( ) Other 


3. (| ) Reading readiness tests 
What provisions are made for acquainting other members of the community with the 
kindergarten program? 
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How many months are the public schools in session? 


1. ()8 4. ()9 7. ()10 
eat () 2 
3. () & () 9. ( ) Other. Describe. 
What is the length of a day in kindergarten? 
1. ( ) 120 minutes 4. ( ) 210 minutes 
2. ( ) 150 minutes 5. ( ) 240 minutes 
3. ( ) 180 minutes 6. ( ) Other 
iow is kindergarten enrollment recruited and determined? 
( ) Summer round-up program 6. ( ) School nurse or kindergarten 
2. ( ) Spring preschool visiting days teacher check at the bureau of 
3. () Newspaper articles vital statistics 
he ) Census report 7. ( ) "Waiting lists" 


) Contacting families through children 8. ( ) Other 
already in school 


When was the first public kindergarten organized in your community? Year 


For what purposes other than the education of children does your public kinder- 
ae operate? Check as many as apply. 

( ) Parent guidance 5. ( ) Research 

2. ( ) Demonstration work for colleges 6. ( ) Child care center 

3. ( ) Student teaching 7. () Other 
4. ( ) Experimental 


Do you require any proof of age of the children entering public kindergartens? 


1. ) Yes 
2. ) No 
3. ) Comment 


What requirements, other than age do you use for admission to kindergarten? 


1. Physical examination 

2. ( ) Immunisation. Which ones? 

3. ( ) Mental maturity test. What tests? 
4. ( ) Social maturity test. What tests? 
( ) Other 


When do you admit children to kindergarten? 

1. ( ) Annually in September 

2. ( ) Semi-annually in September and February 
3. ( ) Other, (Times) 


What age requirement do you have for September kindergarten entrants? 
What age requirement do you have for February kindergarten entrants? 


What age requirement do you have for entrance to first grade? 


What is the approximate number of children attending a single session of the 
public school kindergarten? 


1. ( ) Under 15 5. () 30 9. () 50-54 
2. () 15-19 6. 35 10. ( ) 55 = 59 
3. () ll. ( ) 60 or more 
() 2-29 () 45 - 

What is the approximate number of children attending a first grade session? 

( ) Under 15 5. () W— 3 8 () 45-49 
2. () 15-19 35 - 39 9. () 50-54 
3. () 20-22% 7 () 40-44 10. ( ) 55 or more 
he () 25-29 


What assistance is provided a kindergarten teacher when she has more than 30 chil- 
dren in a single session? 


l. () A salaried, qualified assistant 5. () A high school assistant 
teacher 6. ( ) Cooperative parent participa- 
2. ( ) A full time graduate assistant tion 
3. ( ) A part time graduate assistant 7. ( ) Volunteer help 
4. ( ) A part time college undergraduate 8. ( ) None available 
9. ( ) Other 


Approximately what per cent of five-year-olds in the community are in the public 
school? Per cent 


Approximately what per cent of first grade children have attended kindergarten? 
Per cent 
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Bulletins in the Field of Education, 
Indiana University 


The Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, was first 
published in 1924 and has appeared regularly since that time. Research 
studies of interest to educators, proceedings of conferences held, and bibliog- 
raphies of educational materials have been the principal fields touched 
upon in these bulletins. A complete list of the bulletins may be obtained 
from the School of Education upon request. The studies included in the 
present volume and in the two volumes immediately preceding it in date 
are listed below. Unless otherwise noted, these may be obtained for 50 cents 
each from the Indiana University Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Spelling Proficiency in Township Schools in Indiana. By William H. 
Fox. Vol. XXIII, No. 1, 1947. 32 p 

The Language and Mental Development of Children. By Ruth G. 
Strickland. Vol. XXIII, No. 2, 1947. 31 p. 

Testing Services Offered by the Division of Research and Field Services. 
By William H. Fox. Vol. XXIII, No. 3, 1947. 31 p. 

Suggested Procedures for Securing Economical and Efficient Pupil Trans- 
portation. By Maurice E. Stapley. Vol. XXIII, No. 4, 1947. 22 p. 

Planning School Buildings for Tomorrow’s Educational Program: Pro- 
ceedings. Vol. XXIII, No. 5, 1947. 61 p. a 

Studies in Secondary Education. By Carl G. F. Franzén, Elvin S. Eyster, 
Nicholas A. Fattu, A. Pryce Noe, and Frank L. Tempicion. Vol. XXIII, No. 
6, 1947. 49p 

The Effect of English Deficiency Upon a Student’s Adjustment in Col- 
lege. By Robert H. Shaffer. Vol. XXIV, No. 1, 1948. 35 p. 

Planning for School Surveys. By George D. eal Jr. Vol. XXIV, 
No. 2, 1948. 36 p 

An Analysis of Various Factors Associated with the Selection of Teaching 
as a Vocation. By Robert W. Richey and William H. Fox. Vol. XXIV, No. 
3, 1948. 59 p. 

Some Variations Among the High Schools Represented at Indiana Uni- 
versity. By Nicholas A. Fattu. Vol. XXIV, No. 4, 1948. 25 p. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning Conference: Proceedings 
Vol. XXIV, No. 5, 1948. 72 p. $1. 

School Library Personnel and Standards in Indiana. By Margaret I. 
Rufsvold. Vol. XXIV, No. 6, 1948. 38 p. 

Suggestions With "Regard To Some Persistent Elementary School Prob- 
lems. Vol. XXV, No. 1, 1949. 35 p. 

Public School Kindergartens in Indiana. By Phyllis Plichta. Vol. XXV, 
No. 2, 1949. 38 p. 
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